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No English monarch, from the earliest period of the history of these realms, has ever 
retained, during a long and eventful reign, so firm a hold upon the affections of the 
people as the Sovereign Lady who now for nearly forty-two years has occupied the 
Throne. Amidst all changes of Ministries and policy, amidst all the vicissitudes of 
public feeling and opinion, the popularity of Queen Victoria continues undiminished. 
This, no doubt, may partly be ascribed to the constitational course of action, irre- 
spective of all personal or party predilections, which from her accession until now 
the Queen has persistently pursued. Her Majesty’s own preferences have never been 
the rule of her conduct in political affairs; her own will bas ever been subordinate 
to that of the nation when clearly and legally expressed. But the favour in which 
the Queen is held by all sections of her subjects is in part due to the example she 
has ever set of personal and private virtue—to her exemplary conduct in all the rela- 
tions of family and social life. The people of all classes venerate her as a woman, 
no less than they respect her as a Queen. Hence the special interest invariably felt 
_ for her as regards her family position, and in those events within the royal circle 
which in every household where they occur are the salient and all-absorbing features 
of its life. The Queen enjoys her people's love; consequently, every family itci- 
dent, whether of sorrow or of joy—every marriage, birth, or death—has genuine 
interest for them. This it is which has fixed public attention on the wedding of the 
Duke of Connaught with his Prussian bride, and awakened throughout the country 
the best and warmest wishes for the welfare of the royal pair. We feel that in 
their fature life, with all its joys and cares, we, the people, have our part. We are 
one with them, and they with us. And this is largely due to our sympathy with 
_ that happy home and fireside over which the Queen presides, and which she has 
stamped with a character especially her own, the fruit alike of her and her late 
beloved Consort’s teaching and example. With all the members of that family we 
are concerned ; yet, in our heart of hearts, we pay our bighest tribute to its Mother 
and its Head. May our giacious Queen ever have reason to rejoice in her cbildren, 
and fully realize the blessing promised to those parents who train up their offspring 
in the paths of righteousness! And may the happy pair who now are joined in one 
become the originators, under God, of another household as duly and as wisely — 
trained, and themselves preside over a home the inmates of which, under the kind 
‘the many mansions of the Bather 


Facts appear to indigate that the war in Afghanistan is drawing to its close. 
The tidings of Shere Ali’s death have received abundant confirmation, and Yakoob 
Khan is at least his nominal successor. The death of the Ameer, who had been 
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him by the loss of his kingdom than to any physical disease. There is no marked 
change in the military position ; but by recent advices we learn that while negotia- 
tions are in progress between the Government of India and the new Ameer, 
Yakoob Khan is not likely to yield to: the demands of the British Govern- 


ment without an obstinate diplomatic resistance. It is, indeed, implied that 


he dare not if he would. Meanwhile, popular opinion in India is in favour of « 
“spirited policy,” and of immediate military action; by which is meant an instant 
march upon Cabul. It may be hoped, however, that the Cabinet at home will now 

ity to prohibit all rash and ill-considered movements, and every 


exert its 
hostile likely to impede the course of the negotiations, or to imperil their 
ifi 


South Africa, in the regions of warlike intelligence, continues, from the public 
attention it absorba, completely to eclipse and overshadow Afghanistan. Both Par- 
liament and the nation are still actively engaged in the inquiry, Who was re- 
sponsible for the late military disaster? and upon whom or what must we fix the re- 
sponsibility for the occurrence of the war itself? On the latter point great public 
interest has been excited ; a large amount of confidence being very widely felt in Sir 
Bartle Frere as regards his Christian character, his undeniable humanity, his able 
and enlightened statesmanship, and his philanthropic sympathies and views. The 
best-intentioned and ablest statesmen are, however, sometimes mistaken; and 
although we have no desire to prejudge the decision at which both Houses of 
the Legislature may arrive, it certainly appears, from a perusal of the correspondence 
just published in the Blue-books, that the Government consider the High Com- 
missioner to have been too precipitate in his action, to have taken upon himself 
a responsibility which should have been that of the Cabinet alone, and needlessly to 
have sent an ultimatam to the Zulu Kigg which was almost certain to result in war. 
These conclusions are distinctly stated by the Colonial Secretary in a letter to Sir 
Bartle Frere himself. After giving careful attention to all the arguments urged by 
the High Commissioner on his own beha'f, the Cabinet are unable to find in them 
any justification of his conduct in so hastily sending to Cetewayo a memage 
calculated to provoke a conflict for which, as they imply, he was not prepared, and 
which it was, on all accounts, most desirable he should avoid. We must certainly 
dio the Home Government the justice to believe that, whoever may be responsible 
for this sanguinary contest, they undoubtedly are not. Whether the war could 
ultimately have been averted, is one thing; whether those who precipitated it with- 
out authority acted rightly or wrongly in so doing, is quite another. Dr. Moffat, 
than whom no man has a larger South African experience, stated recently in public 
that the government of the Zulus was a cruel one, and that all humane people who 
knew it must wish it overthrown. That, however, is not the question either. Have 
we (or had we) the right now to declare war against the Zulus, and to amume 
the offensive towards them! is an inquiry quite apart from whether their govern- 
ment is-a cruel or a just one, or whether at some future day we may not be 
compelled to take up arms against it. We trust that the investigation on the sub- 
ject will be searching and complete, and that the blame will be laid wherever it 
rightfully is due. On the military question also we are not in a position to 
pronvunce ; whether or not Lord Chelmsford erred in judgment cannot, as yet, 
be with certainty affirmed. We trust that, under any circumstances, the desire 
to retrieve our military disaster may not assume the form of vindictive retalia- 
tion on the Zalus ; and that no efforts will be spared to restore peace, tranquillity, 
‘and safety in our South African possessions with the shortest possible delay. 
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It may be hoped that our difficulties with the despotic Government of Burmah 
will not land us in another war. The administration of that once powerful empire 
has ever been conducted on the most absolute principles even of Oriental tyranny. 
The “Golden Foot,” when uplifted, has been set down ruthlessly on all who 
threatened to oppose its onward wareh. Outrage and massacre are nothing new in 
Burmese history, and we ourselves have ere this been involved in bloody and expen- 
sive wars with its Sovereign, a potentate who recognizes no law but that of force, or 
the dictates of his own imperious will. For these very reasoné we may hope that 
our Government will use all possible means to prevent the outbreak of another oon- 
be most injurious to our empire in the East. 


We note with satisfaction that the French Chamber of Deputies bas rejected by 
a large majority the motion for the impeachment of the De Broglie and Fourtou 
Ministry. Al) well-wishers to the Republican Government now existing will re- 
joice that it has thus given another proof of its moderation and good sense—a fresh 
evidence that it is not actuated by party or personal vindictiveness. However great 
were the crimes of the men of the 16th of May, however undeniable their con- 
spiracy against the liberties of France, and their determination to overthrow the 
very government they pretended to administer, it is indispensable to the perma- 
nence of that government and the security of those liberties that bygones should be 
bygones, that political passions now in abeyance should not needlessly be roused, and 
that the enemies of the Republic should have no pretext to pose theuisel ves as martyrs, 
or to bring against its friends the charge of persecution. It is satisfactory to note, more- 
over, that a large section of the majority against impeachment consists of members 
of the Left; so that there is no pretence for saying that in this memorable and 
momentous division the Cabinet were deserted by their friends. The conclusion is, 
on the contrary, obvious that the Ministry, in the attitude they took upon this ques- 
tion, had the support of the bulk of the Republican party, not only in the Chamber, 
bat throughout the country; and in the moderation and self-control they have thus 
once more exhibited, we have a fresh guarantee for the permanence of the Republic, 
and for the gradual consolidation of both order and liberty in France. 


The victims of the desolating flood in Hungary have, by general consent, been 
regarded as deserving objects of the compassion and aid not only of their own 
countrymen, but of European society at large. Funds to a large extent are being 
raised on their behalf not only on the Continent, but also in England. Our own 
country (as on former similar occasions) has certainly not been behindhand on this, 
in the cause of benevolence and charity. It seems strange that, after such warnings 
as the state of the River Theiss hed afforded for some time, the inhabitants of the 


devoted town should bave persisted in remsining in it to the last, thereby occa- 
_ fresh an which hen plese both of propenty and te. 


‘Tho Heme Belo polisiciens ix: the House of Commons have once more 
commenced their career of persistent and notorious obstruction. No lover of his 
country will object to the Estimates of the Chancellor of the Exchequer being 
thoroughly and even searchingly discussed—no one who values the control of 
Parliament over the national expenditure will seek to abridge such discussion, if only 
it be honest and legitimate, directed and sdapted to ite proper end; but such 
criticisms es those in which Messrs. Parnell, Biggar, and O'Donnell now indulge— 


‘ 
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of amending the Estimates, but of staying the entire course of parliamentary legisla- 


tion and procedure—deserve the unmixed reprobation of every patriot, be he of what 
/ party be may. No course of action could be better calculated to bring into contempt 
) the inestimable parliamentary privileges of free speech and debate, or the duty of 
im | the representatives of the people to be the custodians of the public purse, and to — 
i control with rigid jealousy the expenses of the Government. Were it the purpose 
| of this Irish triumvirate to destroy these privileges and abrogate those duties, they 
could not devise a better means. We trust it will be found that the forms of the 
House of Commons, aided by the good sense and right feeling of all its reasonable 
members, will, this session, be found adequate to keep in check, if not utterly defeat, 
this most irrational and factious opposition. 


The important judgment on the Clewer case recently delivered in the Queen’s 

Bench Division of the High Court of Justice establishes several points of law of 

| great practical moment in view of the vexed ecclesiastical questions of the day. 

| . The chief ground of appeal to the Queen’s Bench was the contention of the Bishop of 


Oxford that, notwithstanding the complaint made to him, under the Church Disci- 
pline Act, of certain illegal practices of Mr. Carter, the Rector of Clewer, in the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, the Bishop was under no obligation to initiate 
any proceedings whatever against Mr. Carter, and accordingly he declined to do so. 
The Bishop founded this view upon the words in the statute providing that upon 
complaint made “it shall be lawfal” for him to issue a commission of inquiry ; and 
he contended that these words were permissive, not compulsory, and left farther 
proceedings altogether to his own discretion. The plaintiff, Dr. Julius, disputed 
this, and his application to the Queen’s Bench was for a mandamus to compel the 
Bishop to proceed. This the Court have made absolute, and decided that the Bishop 
is bound to take up the complaint of the aggrieved parishioner. The words of the 
Act are thus declared to be not discretionary, but imperative. The Court hold that 
the power being given to the bishop for public purposes, and as a remedy for evils 
to be invoked by those who would otherwise have against them no remedy at all, 
the bishop has no option but to use it. But another principle which the judgment 
has affirmed is scarcely less important. The Ritualists contend that the bishop's 
authority is ecclesiastical or sacred, as distinct from civil ; the Queen’s Bench judg- 
ment involves the principle that it emanates solely from the Crown. This theory 
strikes at the root of those hierarchical assumptions which regard the authority 
of bishops as derived, not from the civil power, but from apostolical succession, and 
as spiritual in opposition to secular. 


It may surprise many Protestants that the highest honour which the Church of 
Rome has in her power to confer should have been offered to and accepted by one 
of the most intellectually and spiritually gifted of her sons. Few men, if any, ever 
left the Anglican for the Roman Communion whose secession was more deeply or. 
acutely felt than that of John Henry Newman. A man of the most vigorous under- 

H standing, of the most cultured dnd refined intelligence, of logical acumen seldom | 
ne equalled, and of a rare conscientiousness, sensitive to the slightest touch of evil,—it 
a) i) seemed'a marvel that such a man should yield himself up to a Church which had 
made void the Word of God by its traditions—should surrender his conscience and 
his faith to the keeping of the pretended successor of St. Peter. But as Dr. New- 
man’s secession from the English Church inflicted upon it no serious blow, 80 
neither did his adhesion to the Roman Church prove of any signal service to its. 
proselytizing tendencies. His was not the sort of mind, he was not the man, in 
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whom the priestly party could confide. The Vatican hesitated—we might say 
declined—to avail iteelf of the services which such an intellect could render. Dr. 
Newman, therefore, was treated with comparative neglect, employed in no superior 
capacity, and, considering his genius, relegated to a position one might almost call 
obscure. During the pontificate of Pio Nono this state of things continued ; and 
there cun be no doubt that it was the very superiority of Dr. Newman, both intel- 
lectaal and moral, that debarred him from positions which adherents less gifted or 
less scrupulous might safely be trusted to fulfil. By the men in power his 
attributes of mind and character were regarded as weapons of a double edge which, 
under certain circumstances, might be turned on friends equally with foes, and 
which, at best, were but uncertain in their operation. Now, however, things have 
changed, and a change of Popes appears to have been productive of a change of 
policy. Though no essential difference has been formally proclaimed, it seeins clear 
that Leo xitt. does not mean to pose in that attitade of simple but direct hostility to 
the entire spirit of the age, and to all the processes of modern thought, which it was 
Pio Nono's boast and glory to maintain. Hence the honour now at length conferred 
upon John Henry Newman. Bat if this consideration lessens our surprise that the 
distinction of the red hat, and of a place amongst the princes of the Church, should 
have been, although thus late, offered to a man so eminent, it scarcely diminishes our 
wonder that Dr. Newman should been induced to take the honour. That 
wonder is enhanced when we he stood entirely aloof from those Ultra- 
montane movements and intrigues which culminated in the Vatican decrees of the 
Immaculate Conception and the Infallibility, and that, in his heart of hearts, he in 
all probability disapproves them now. We can only conclude that Dr. Newman, 
shrinking from no sacrifice in what to him appears the path of duty, feels that the 
acceptance of this new honoar is incumbent on him, and that distinctions offered by 
the Vatican come upon his conscience with all the force of a command. 


ORIENTAL HEATHENDOM AND THE BIBLE. 
BY THE REV. FRANKLIN NUBLE. 


-Severat years ago the venerable Dr. Perkins, of Persia, gave the students of the 
Union Theological Séminary a vivid description of the beauty of the cultivated 
plains and valleys of that country, and the refined politeness of the people, whose 
courtesy is of the most extreme and Oriental sort. At the same time, he bore 
witness to the fierce barbarity of character underlying the forms of gentleness and 
civilization. Illustrating the latter fact, he said that an English lady, visiting the 
harem of the Shah, was led by her guide through a room where a number of children 
of the roval family were engaged in a singular play. It was like our “blind man’s — 
buff,” with this exception, that alJ the children were blindfolded. Asking what the 
children called their play,'she was puzzled with the answer that they were “ practis- 
ing,” and was afterwards horrified with the explanation that, when a new Shah 
comes to the throne, he always blinds his brothers, as a necessary precaution of State 
- security; and this custom, was so well known that the unfortauate children fully 
understood it, and in their childish familiarity even made it the basis of one of their 
plafs—* practising ” in preparation for the blindness which they know was the 
inevitable destiny of most of them, 

One might suppose that some Oriental Mark Twain had been practising upon 
the credulity of the English lady; but Dr. Perkins was then an old resident of 
Persia, where he has since ended his life, and the story had no-improbability to him, 
and he declared that the then reigning Shah—the same who in our day made so 
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brilliant a tour in Earope—had actually, since that English lady told her incredible 
story, signalized his accession to the throne by this very atrocity, taking exactly this 
infamous security against any usurpation or conspiracy by his own brothers. Against 
such “ wickedness in high places,” and im such “hahitations of cruelty,” is the 
Christian warfare declared. | 

Dr. Perkins had known and studied the language under the teacher who taught 
Henry Martyn, when he was translating the New Testament. After their hours of 
study and translating, they would mount their horses to ride, for exercise, to the ex- 
ploration of some ancient ruin ; and, as Martyn put his foot in the stirrup, he would 
sometimes say to his Persian companion, “ Now, shall we discuss the question 
whether darkness was created!” Martyn died at Tokat, on his journey through 
Asia Minor; but his translation of the New Testament is still shining as a light in 
a dark place. What light it diffuses may not be measured, but may be imagined 
trom story which wo heard from the lps of the Rev. De. Hamlin, late of Rekert 
College, Constantinople. 

Among the mountains which look down over those Persian valleys end plains 
dwell the tribes of Kurdistan, a wild, shepherd race, of rough manners, living by 
herding horses and selling them in the lowlands, and mingling with their traffic not 
a little borse-stealing. A Kurdish chief, who did the selling for his tribe, and who 
had far more than usual intelligence and education, in one of bis lowland visite came 
into possession of an old copy of the New Testament, which he was able to read. 
‘ He knew of Christians by hearsay, and knew that they kept the first day of the 
week as their Sabbath. Otherwise he knew nothing of Christianity or the book be 
had secured. He read the Gospel story; and, with no other instructor, became con- 
vinced that Jesus Christ was worthy of his love and service, and that Christianity 
ought to be thé religion of all men. He at once embraced it in his heart, and began 
to preach his new faith, according to the light that he had. He taught his people the 
sanctity of the Christian Sabbath, and the iniquity of stealing ; and, using his 
authority as chieftain, he compelled his people to live honestly, and on Sundays to 
listen to his preaching. They became as famous for these practices as they had been 
famous for thieving raids upon unprotected horses; and a real reformation was 
actually carried out in that mountain region, without the aid of any missionary, and 
with no teacher of better things except that old copy of the New Testament and the 
superintending Spirit of God. 

One matter troubled the converted Kurd. He read the command to “ believe 
and be baptized,” and while he could see that baptism was-with water, he failed to 
find explicit directions as to the mode of application. Unwilling, however, to neg- 
lect the commandment because he found it imperfect in explicitness, he summoned 
his people to Witness his baptism. They gathered on one of the gentle green slopes 
of @ mountain-side, looking out over a wide reach of country ; while at the back 
rose, almost vertically, © sucoession of steep cliffs, over which came tumbling, 
im three cascades, a mountain brook, pure and sparkling in the Sabbath morning 
sun, the last fall springing clear from the cliff at such a height that it reached the level 
broken almost wholly into spray; The Kurdish chief explained to his people, as 
well as be could, the meaning of the Christian profession and of the Obristian 
baptism he was now about to assume, and then, folding hia arms and meekly bending bis 
head, he walked under the cascade and was baptized’ from the hand of the mountain 
orag, in the sparkling iris-tinted drops of the falling stream.—New York Observer. 
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the interior of Africa, and twelve months in Zululand, rai 
government was tyrannical and merciless, and every one acqusinted with , 
wish it annihilated. In his opinion the present war was inevitable. 
Mr. Witt left England on the 14th alt., for Sweden, accompanied by the Zaly youth, 
having nothing but grateful recollections of bis treatment while in London. He and his 
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Creed : ‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.’ 
It were well, surely, that the essential inferiority 
of the denominational epoch should be recog- 
nized. The Church, it would seem, must 
through a somewhat creeping caterpillar ex- 
istence before she is developed into her bright, 
scaring condition. Let us learn all that we have 
to leern while we are in the chrysalis state, but 
think longingly all the while of the brighter day to 


Relations of W Methodism to the Church 
By James H. Rico, Len- 
: Wesleyan Conference 


cast and combined ia one composition two pieces 
already before the public on the relations of 
Wesley and Wesleyaniem to the Established 


quently as pastor of a territorial church in Edia- 
burgh; and finally as ordained evangelist. He calls 
for an entire consecration and devotedness on the 
part of the Charch to the service of her Lord, 
such as shall displace existing modes of opers- 
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on the Pope, instead of on the to offer no opposition to the Government 
tions have becn sent to the French bishops 
The Catholic Presbyterian: an nternational 
Keclesiastical and Religious. Low- 
and Us. New York: Kandolph 
and Co. 
publication of thie monthly magazine, 
in Londen and New York, 
; is one resalt of the meeting of the General Pres- 
byterian Council at Edinburgh, in 1877. Though 
not having any official character, it mest yet be 
held to represent, on the whole, the wide-spread come.” 
communion to which ite cooductore belong. The} John Weelat, and the 
first three numbers, now before va, contain va- 
riety of able articles on a number of topics, theolo- 
gival, ecclesiastical, literary, aod general, by some 
of the ablest writers of the Presbyterian Churches | Ty President of the Conference has here re- 
, om both sides of the Atlantic aed on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. There are discussed, among 
other subjects, “ Religious Reform io France,” 
by M. Eugene Révelland ; the “ Anglo-American | Church. Wesley's career was so unique, and, 
Bible Revision,” by Dr. Philip Scbaff ; *‘ Recent | regarded in a spiritual aspect, so eventful ; his 
Theories of Fature Punishment,” by Dr. Cairns, | religious experience and his ecclesiastical rela- 
of Edinbargh ; “ Merle d'Aubigné and his Work | tions extended over so long « period; and re 
I as Historian,” by Principal Rainy, of Edinburgh; | soecting both so mach has been put forth by 
Pastors, Theology, and the Age,” by Professor | imperfectly-informed writers,—that this narre- 
| Patton, of Chicago ; and “ Christian Cultus,” by | tion of unquestionable facts, in all their com- 
) Dr. Oswald Dykes. A “General Survey” of cur- | pleteness, with a statement of the conclusions 
| = reat events; expressions of individual opinion | which they inevitably suggest, was due both to 
FE in ‘‘Open Council,” and ‘ Notes aod Queries,” | the memory of the founder of Methodism and to 
wy are featares which add to the general interest of | the Methodists themselves, in vindication of 
| ' the work, and some of which embody informs. | their present position. Originating in ourrent 
tion not to be met with eleewhere. The opening | controversies, the book has a permanent valae 
article in the first number, by the Editor—Dr. | as « contribution to the history of the great 
Blaikie, of Edinburgh—is one which combioes | religious movement with which the name of 
Wesley is indissolubly associated, 
meat on behalf of the Presbyterian polity a The | I to the 
recognition of the ecclesiastical status of comma- Charch for the Conerson of the World By 
nions whose church order is widely differeut,| the Kev. James Gali. Edioburgh: Gall 
and a noble appreciation of the claims of that Inglis. : 
Charch of the future for which so many good | Tur first of two treatises, intended to set forth 
| men have sighed and laboured. “The denomi- | the author's views on the trus philosophy and 
| national era of the Church is certainly an in- | methods of mission work, or, as he here terms it, 
ferior one,” writes Dr. Blaikie; “bat it seems | the “Science of Missions.” Mr. Gall brings to 
to be necessary for forming the habit of activity, | the elucidation of his sabject a long and fruitfinl 
for stimulating seal, developing liberality, and | experience. For upwards of fifty years has he 
' gathering to the Church the warm affections of | laboured ia the home mission field—first as a Sun- 
the people. Whea it has sufficiently sccom- | day-school teacher; then as an cider in charge of 
plished these ends, it will pass away into an era | a congregational mission ; afterwards as superin- 
--& higher era—of visible unity. .. . Surely | tendent of an undesomications! mission ; subse- 
the denominational may well be tempered with 
the catholic. Men running about and shouting, 
‘Lam of Paul,’ ‘And I of Apollos,’ ‘ And I of Ce- 
’ phas,’ are not an imposing spectacle. They can 
Li a hardly give utterance to that noble article of the 
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verse here given, fidelity to the 
ne of pict, hes been the great aim sought by the | 
If,” he os , who has followed, as far as possible, 
volames be uthorised Version. The Messianic element 
present sacred is by him very 
work ; bat though 
hand page is a passage 
y & verse of poetry for 
i om the right hand are 
for the insertion of 
not so limited in their 
(about half of which 4 
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; the manner in which 
It 
wall 
in his 
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tell 
posed of strong men, with strong hearts. No | they might be assured, 
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spill Christian blood again, as in the past journey as to be present at the meeting, and 
ages, if she bad the power. This it was their | aleo for his address. 
This was carried. Mr. Van Meter re- 
Mr. W. B. Carter moved, and the Rev. J. | plied, and « similar compliment to the Chair 
Wodehouse seconded, « vote of thanks to | man, followed by the singing of the Dox- 
Mr. Van Meter for having so arranged his | ology, terminated the proceedings. 
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